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Apabhramsas, the spoken vernaculars of different
parts of India. The more important are the Abhirt
(Sindhi, Marwarl), the Avanti (East-EajpHtani), the
Gaurgari (GujarM), the Bahlika (PanjabJ), the
flauraseni (West-Hindi), the Magadhi or Pra/jya
(East-Hindi), the Odri (Ortyft), the GaucZf (Bangali),
the D&kshi7i&ty& or Vaidarbhik& (Maratti), and
thePaippaii(Naipaii?).1

It is quite clear from this list that these Apabhram-
sas were local dialects, and as we find a $auraseni
Apabhramsa, and a Magadhi Apabhraw-sa by the side
of the /S'aurasenl and MAgadhi Prakr/ta, it would
seem to follow that the Apabhnt/msas represented the
vulgar, the Pr&kr<Jtas the literary dialects. ])r.
Hornle has called attention to the fact that no Apa-
bhrawsa is mentioned for the Mah&rash/ri, and this
would no doubt tend to confirm hi.s theory that*
MaMrftshM is not the name of a local Prakrit, but of
the general Prakrit of tho great kingdom.2

What chiefly distinguishes Apabhrar/^mB from
Prakrits is their unsettledness. Nearly all the rules
applying to them arc said to be pray as, optional/
and the same applies to the language of tho inscrip-
tions and that of the Gatluls.

It seems even possible to distinguish two Apa-
bhramsas in the inscriptions which were put up in
different parts of Anoka'e kingdom.

Two Classes of Asolca's Inscriptions.

One class, the North-Western, comprises the in-
scriptions of Kapurdigiri and Uirnar, tho other all tho

1 See Hornle, Grammar, p. xxi.                                * L. c. p. xxi.

8 Hemafcmdra, iv. 329.